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664 The Ship. 

The recital of this unfortunate man's story filled my heart with emo- 
tions too strong for utterance. We separated for the night, and I re- 
tired to bed, but not to sleep ; and, rising early the following morning, 
•with a heavy heart, I prepared for my departure. •■ By the attentive 
kindness of these poor people, a homely breakfast had been already pre- 
pared, of which they anxiously pressed me to partake. I did so, and 
afterwards availed myself of an opportunity to converse with the melan- 
choly Margaret. I found that she patiently looked forward to that pe- 
riod which should bring her to Him whose hand shall wipe all tears from 
every eye, and when her disembodied spirit should be reunited to that 
of him who had gone but a little before her ; and it was strange to see 
the playful satisfaction with which she dwelt upon a promise she had 
drawn from her mother, that in death she should be clothed in those 
bridal garments, which in life she was doomed never to wear. With 
something like sickness of heart, I parted from my humble friends, and 
inwardly, though bitterly, did I deplore that fate which left me with- 
out the means to succour those who so much needed and deserved as- 
sistance. 

Some months afterwards, while sitting in the coffee-room of a hotel 
in Liverpool, a traveller, who appeared to have experienced the bronz- 
ing influence of a tropical sun, entered the apartment ; — he had just 
arrived in a packet-ship from South America, There was a dignity and 
high bearing about him, which greatly attracted my attention — and his 
countenance had a faint resemblance to one deeply impressed upon my 
memory.' It is sufficient to say, that, having fallen into conversation 
with him, I was not a little gratified to find in him the lost son of my 
Irish friend ; nor was he less surprised that a stranger could give him 
such ample intelligence of his family, of whom he had heard nothing 
for above thirteen years. It required little persuasion to induce me to 
accompany him to Ireland ;— the meeting was affecting in the extreme. 
My first impulse was to look around for the beauteous Margaret ; death 
had been in the mansion of my friends, and had led that wandering 
spirit home. I felt the burning tear gush from my eye, as the sad truth 
came upon my soul ; — her presence still haunts my memory. But to 
conclude: — Edward, having acquired considerable property, was now 
able to make the old age of his parents comparatively easy. His first 
care was to place his married sister in comfortable circumstances ; and 
by a memorial to the Lord Chancellor, the sale of the little property was 
opened, and Edward became its purchaser for his father. I remained 
a few days with my now happy friends, and then took my reluctant de- 
parture ; having, however, previously visited the humble grave of Mar- 
garet, over which still hung the withered garlands— memorials of her 
friends' affection. L. 



THE SHIP. 

The sun poured dowo his molten light 
Upon the bark, careering bright ; 
And as she winged her homeward flight, 
The salt waves sparkled brilliantly. 

How gallantly she held her way, 
Dashing around the white sea-spray, 
And looking, on that glorious day, 
A queen upon her element. 



lidfatl. 



A Fish out of Water. 665 

Tho white -»aiU glittered in the »ud t 
And while her ouward course she woo, 
The crouching billows seemed to owu 
Her right to ride triumphantly. 

And all that on her deck then slood 
Were gay, and in most joyous mood ; 
For, oh 1 they thought their voyage should 
That day be euded happily. 

Bat what may profit human thought } 
Man dares — but cannot cbsuge bis lot s 
And hope, tho' high, availeth not, 
With all its vain imaginings. 

Scarce bad the sun sunk down to rest- 
Scarce had the seamew sought her neat — 
Scarce had all splendour left the west — 
Ere rush d the tempest spirit forth. 

In wrath, it lash'd the waves to foam \ 

High leaped they up tow'rds heaven's high dome; 

As if they sought to find a home, 

Where tbey luightMw'eU in quietness. 

Bright flash'd the lightning thro' the sky, 
Showing to every anxious eye, 
The fiercely scowling clouds on high, 
And billows raging fearfully. 

These gaped to seize their helpless prey, 
As prone upon the surge she lay, 
Awaiting the dirk destiny 

To which she fast was hurrying. 

Hark 1 the tall masts are overthrown ! 
The sails, the spars, the helm are gone, 
And o'er the waste of waters strewn, 
la melancholy recklessness. 

And now without a hand to save 
From the wide yawning of the wave, 
Sbe sinks into her earthless grave, 

Down, down thro' waters fathomless ! 

Oh ! what a shriek uprose on high, 
Despair was in that fearful cry, 
Full well it told of misery, 

And dark and dreadful death ! 

A minute 1 it has passed away — 
Hope came not, with its fond daisy, 
Brief was the struggle— gone are they 
Whom life inspired a moment past. 

And where before, in power and pride. 
The bark had spurn'd the rolling tide, 
The raging waves in triumph ride, 
In all their dreary loneliness. 



" A PISH OUT OF WATER." 



It is more than probable, that every reader of this miscellany, how- 
ever philosophically indifferent to the vicissitudes of life, hag at some 
period of his existence felt a little out of his element, or as the old 
proverb has it, " like a fish out of water." If he be a sailor, he lias 



